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ABSTRACT 

This study analyzed data on manpower problems and 
solutions in criminal justice with special reference to probation and 
parole. It provides guidelines for the development of a national 
policy regarding probation and parole manpower and training, which 
were established through systematic assessment of manpower shortages 
and standards, and of several strategies designed to deal with the 
need for qualified personnel in criminal justice. Detailed analysis 
covers manpower shortages, the feasibility of expanding training 
facilities, the costs of expanding the pool of qualified personnel, 
and the strategy for upgrading agency efficiency. The creation of a 
national network of university crime and delinquency centers is 
proposed as the most practical solution to this national problem, and 
the study examines this concept in terms of the needs and recommended 
programs, administrative structure, staff, stipends, and funding. 
Extensive charts present the data. The second volume of the study, 
concerned with correctional institutions, is available as VT 009 907. 
A third volume will address the problem of law enforcement. (BC) 
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Foreword 



The field of correctional services for convicted offenders has as much reason 
to be grateful to the authors of this report as the average citizen concerned with 
his personal safety. Recent survey studies have clearly shown that most people will 
admit to the commission of a crime for which they might have been sent to jail or 
prison under existing law. Yet the vast majority of these same people go on to lead 
productive lives that contribute to the general growth and prosperity of the coun- 
try. The basic crime problem, then, is the crime vepeuteT who engages in serious 
and frequent criminal acts as an integral part of his way of life. How we can get 
enough well trained professionals to bring about the law-abiding adjustment of 

these persistent offenders to life in the free community is the central concern of 
this report. 

There is a remarkable emerging consensus among experts in the field of 
criminal justice about the strategic value of the community-based treatment of 
offenders. Potentially confirmed offenders must be identified early and assisted by 
a strong and versatile mixture of corrective community services so they can meet 
the essential requirements of a law-abiding existence. This was the central recom- 
mendation on correctional programs offered by the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice in 1967. 

The study reported in this volume does not try to enumerate and evaluate 
the rehabilitative programs which might be used in the community for serious 
offenders. Instead it surveys and reports what leaders of criminal justice agencies, 
universities, academic departments and professional schools have to say about 
what we must do to staff good probation and parole services with enough well- 
trained people to make the rehabilitation of convicted offenders in the commu- 
nity a realistic and trustworthy prospect. 

Rarely have the facts of a survey spoken so clearly for themselves. Here are 
the ambitions and hopes of a field of work, its needs, prospects and conflicts in 
direct confrontation. Instead of idle speculation about these matters there is 
offered a series of possible strategies that point out the value decisions and esti- 
mations of cost and utility that must be faced. The analysis culminates in a clearly 
articulated preference for a network of national centers as the most rational and 
practical solution. Yet this is not just the conclusion of the authors. It reflects the 
cumulative answer of a majority of the nation’s principal agencies of corrections 
and law enforcement, its university administrators, its professional schools of law, 
social work and psychiatry, its specially created centers for training in crime and 
delinquency and the academic disciplines of sociology and psychology. The clarity 
of the answers is a tribute to the relevance of the questions, their saliency, and 
their logical implications for future programs and policies for staffing rehabilita- 
tive services for offenders in the free community. 

Of course, it is easy to see that a fully explored national policy for correo- 
tional treatment must also examine the content of professional training, the effec- 
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tivencss of proposed treatment programs and the integration of programs and 
policies with those of other criminal justice and social service agencies. From this 
broader perspective this report emerges as an initial thrust toward a larger task. 
Subsequent volumes in this series will fill in more of the factual ground on which 
a reasonable public policy for the recruitment and training of criminal justice 
personnel must rest. Perhaps others will be urged by the value of this work to 
explore still other issues and to develop equally trustworthy guides to a sound 
national policy for corrections. 



Lloyd E. Ohlin 
Law School of 
Harvard University 




This is the first of three volumes that ass<K5 the problems facing the field of 
criminal justice with respect to qualified manpower and suggest guidelines for 
new policy. 

The “manpower crisis" in probation/parole and strategies for its solution 
are covered in tliis volume. Volumes 2 and 8 will provide similar analyses for 
correctional institutions and law enforcement. 

The three volumes of this study arc organized by separate fields so as t J pciv 
mit convenient use by readers with particular interests. Certain sections of eacli 
volume are applicable to all tliree fields and are therefore summarized to mini- 
mize repetition. A major section tliat analyzes findings on new institutional re- 
sources for criminal justice is contained in its entirety in volume 1. The results 
of tills analysis are summarized in volumes 2 and 3. 

The manpower schema developed by this study has proved to be of great 
value in analyzing the nature, extent, and location of manpower problems in 
probation/parole. We believe that the scliema can readily be applied to other 
fields, especially those of social welfare. The fact that over 1,900 criminal justice 
agencies and a :ademic institutions took the time and trouble to complete the ex- 
tensive policy questionnaire required by the schema demonstrates its relevance 
to the vital concerns of these organizations with problems of manpower and 
education for criminal justice. 

It is our hope that these volumes will be useful in formulating national 
policy tliat will deal more effectively with the critical problem of producing 
sufficient qualified manpower for criminal justice. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Schema for the Assessment of 
Manpower Shortages and Strategies 



Introduction 

This study of probation/parole represents one 
phase of a larger project on manpower and train- 
ing for the field of criminal justice. It reflects a 
continued effort to develop new solutions for the 
shortage of qualified manpower in criminal justice 
agencies that has recently become the focus of na- 
tional attention. 

In part, this attention has been generated by a 
continuing increase in the number of crimes re- 

f iorted in both urban and rural areas. Agencies of 
aw enforcement are being called upon, to a greater 
degree, to halt and reverse this trend. Criminal and 
juvenile courts are expected to process suspected 
and adjudicated offenders by means which are 
speedy, just, and — whenever possible — rehabilita- 
tive. 

Probation agencies are required to aid in the re- 
habilitation and long-term control of that substan- 
tial number of offenders who are assigned by the 
court to the community. Correctional institutions 
are expected to provide physical care, and to voca- 
tionally and emotionally retrain their inmate popu- 
lations, within the confines of the isolated commu- 
nity. And in tlie last stage of the criminal justice 
process, parole agencies are assigned rehabilitation 
and control functions in the community with large 
numbers of offenders newly released from correc- 
tional institutions. 

This brief statement only begins to hint at the 
magnitude and complexity of tasks and problems 
confronting our criminal justice systems. Perhaps 
the most common response to many of these prob- 
lems is “more and better trained personnel,” that 
is, more policemen, probation and parole officers, 
guards, cottage parents, psychiatrists', etc. 

The “manpower crisis” in these agencies is often 
attributed to a static public policy that fails to pro- 
vide sufficient positions or salary. Another explana- 
tion focuses on the failure of universities and pro- 
fessional schools to provide an adequate supply of 
graduates who are trained for work with offenders. 

However, discussions of the nature and extent of 
the manpower shortage in probation/parole, and 
solutions designed to alleviate it, seldom specify the 
critical relationship between recruitment conditions 
and training patterns. Most assessments and recom- 
mendations are too global to permit the specifica- 
tion required for viable policy. Seldom are the bases 
and ramifications of particular recommendations 
articulated. 



This volume provides a set of gxiidelines for the 
development of a national policy regarding proba- 
tion and parole manpower and training. The 
guidelines are established tlirough systematic em- 
pirical assessment of manpower shortages and stand- 
ards, and of several strategies designecT to deal with 
the need for qualified personnel in criminal justice. 

Dimensions of the Manpower Schema and its 
Applicability to Varfious Fields 

The study has developed a schema to organize 
and analyze data on manpower problems and solu- 
tions in criminal justice. The central dimensions 
of the schema, which may be applied to other fields 
of work, are as follows: 

I. Extent of the manpower shortage in each posi- 
tion, according to designated criteria (e.g., 5,600 
additional probation/parole officers are needed, ac- 
cording to top executives, for the most effective 
operation of their agencies (see chapter 2) ). 

II. Availability of qualified personnel for each 
position, according to designated criteria of rele- 
vant sources (e.g., approximately 250 social work 
graduates are available each year for all probation/ 
parole positions; social work training is the stand- 
ard of employing executives (see chapter 3) ) . 

III. Feasibility of expanding the designated pool 
of qualified personnel, considering internal condi- 
tions of the training institutions (e.g., 98 percent 
of social work schools are ready to expand student 
training for work with offenders if funds are made 
available) and external conditions of its environ- 
ment (e.g., 87 percent of college presidents and 
other key academic groups legitimate M.S.W. pro- 
grams with a specialization in corrections (see 
chapter 4) ) . 

IV. Strategies and costs of expanding the desig- 
nated pool of qualified personnel sufficient to pro- 
vide a full complement of needed manpower (e.g., 
it would cost approximately |450 million to pro- 
vide the minimal number of social workers needed 
for probation/parole at the current rate of graduate 
recruitment (see chapter 5) ) . 

V. Strategies for improving agency efficiency in 
recruiting the designated pool of qualified person- 
nel (e.g., greater professionalization and substan- 
tially increased salaries that are not competitive in 
97 percent of probation/parole agencies (see chap- 
ter 6) ) . 

VI. Strategies designed to alleviate the manpower 
shortage by recruiting from sources other than the 
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designated pool of qualified personnel (e.g., about 
260 graduates are available each year from correc- 
tions degree pro^aras; tliey constitute a secondary 
manpower pool by the standards of probation/pa- 
role executives (see chapter 6) ) . 

VII. A strate^ to create new institutional re- 
sources designed to add trained manpower and 
relevant scientific knowledge for the particular field 
(e.g., a national network of University Crime and 
Delinquency Centers for training, research, dem- 
onstration, and consultation is strongly supported 
by 86 percent of 1,115 criminal justice systems and 
academic institutions (see chapter 7) ) . 

This volume is organized around the specific 
questions and findings required to apply the man- 
power schema to probation/parole. However, the 
manpower schema appears applicable to various 
other fields and occupations. This may be illus- 
trated by suggesting how the schema might be ap- 
plied to a manpower analysis of academic sociology.^ 

The parallel of academic sociology with proba- 
tion/parole is inexact in several ways for purposes 
of manpower analysis. One apparent difference has 
to do with the clear separation in probation/pa- 
role between the hiring agencies of the field and 
the schools that serve as training institutions for 
new personnel. Such a distinction is not organiza- 
tionally clear in academic sociology in that the col- 
lective hiring entity of the fielcl (universities or 
departments offering courses in sociology) is often 
referred to by the same term as the training insti- 
tutions that produce qualified academic sociologists 
(graduate departments of sociology) . In point of 
fact, many universities and sociology departments 
that employ sociologists do not offer a Ph. D., so 
they mmt try to recruit their faculty from the train- 
ing institutions that do. 

A difference of some importance between proba- 
tion/parole and academic sociology, for illustrative 
purposes of manpower analysis, is the competitive 
prominence of each field among those who are for- 
mally qualified. Probation/parole is not a prestig- 
ious field among social workers and is generally 
neglected by the schools. In contrast, academic so- 
ciology is probably more highly esteemed among 
sociologists than is any other employing field (in- 
dustry, market research, government) . 

Moreover, graduate departments of sociology gen- 
erally focus on producing academic sociologists and 
deemphasize specialized training programs designed 
to produce graduates for industry, market research, 
or government. 

The manpower schema as it might be applied to 
academic sociology is as follows: 

I. Extent of Manpower Shortage 

1 . How many people are employed as sociologists 
in academic institutions (lecturers, assistant pro- 
fessors, research associates, etc.) ? 



* For a recent expression of concern over the shortage of 
qualified academic sociologists, see Melvin J. Williams, “Some 
Observations on Recruitment in Sociology,” The American 
Sociologist, May 1968, pp. 127-129. 
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2. How many people are needed to fill all such 
positions? 

3. What are the criteria that determine the num- 
ber of academic sociologists needed? 

II. Availability of Qualified Personnel 

1. What formal standards determine who is quali- 
fied to work as an academic sociologist (Ph. D. in 
sociolo^, M.A. from a first rate university, etc.) ? 

2. What are the most appropriate sources for de- 
termining these standards (chairmen of sociology 
departments, full professors, the American Sociolog- 
ical Association, etc.) ? 

3. How many qualified people, according to the 
designated criteria, are now employed as academic 
sociologists? 

4. How large a pool of qualified sociologists is 
being made available each year to fill the desig- 
nated academic positions? Where do the other so- 
ciologists go? 

5. Is the annual pool of qualified sociologists that 
is recruited to academic positions sufficient to meet 
the manpower need? 

III. Feasibility of Expanding the Pool of 
Qualified Personnel 

A. Internal conditions of relevant training institu- 
tions 

1. Are the training institutions that produce qual- 
ified sociologists (presumably graduate departments 
of sociology) likely to increase their output in the 
near future? 

2. Do graduate departments of sociology concur 
on the standards of what constitutes a qualified 
academic sociologist? 

3. Do the administration and faculty of grad- 
uate sociology departments legitimate special pro- 
grams designed to increase the number of academic 
sociologists (as contrasted, for example, with train- 
ing programs for sociologists going into industry, 
market research, or government)? 

4. What specific resources are needed by grad- 
uate departments of sociology to increase their out- 
put of academic sociologists? 

B. External conditions in the university and pro- 
fessional complex 

1. Is there consensus among university adminis- 
trators and faculty of other departments regarding 
the formal standard for a qualified academic sociol- 
ogist? 

2. Do these related academic and professional 
groups legitimate special programs designed to in- 
crease the number of academic sociologists? 

3. To what extent have these related groups in 
the university and professional complex previously 
supported programs of the graduate sociology de- 
partment for producing academic sociologists? 

IV. Strategies and Costs of Expansion 

1. How much does it cost to train a qualified aca- 
demic sociologist? 

2. What is the total cost required to train a suf- 
ficient number of additional academic sociologists 
to meet the manpower need — assuming the current 






rate of recruitment to industry, market research, 
government, etc.? 

3. What is the total cost required to train a suf- 
ficient number of academic sociologists — assuming 
perfect success in recruiting all recent Ph. D.’s to 
academic positions? 

4. Is academic sociology getting its fair share of 
sociology graduates? How is this fair share deter- 
mined? 

5. Which graduate sociology departments produce 
a high ratio and which a low ratio of academic 
sociologists? 

6. How would the manpower shortage be af- 
fected if all graduate sociology departments pro- 
duced their fair share of academic sociologists? 

V. Strategies for Improving the Efficiency of 
Universities in Recruiting Academic Sociol- 
ogists 

1. How do salary levels of academic sociologists 
compare with those of sociologists going into indus- 
try, market research, government, etc.? 

2. What specific professional conditions are likely 
to increase the efficiency with which universities re- 
cruit sociologists (prestigious faculty, small teach- 
ing load, extensive resources for research, etc.) ? 

3. Which particular target groups of qualified so- 
ciologists are the most favorabk for a higher rate 
of recruitment to academic positions (women, dis- 
enchanted market researchers, etc.) ? 

VI. Strategies for Recruitment of Alternative 

Sociological Manpower 

1. Do a substantial proportion of standard-setters 
endorse a secondary manpower pool for academic 
sociology (M.A. in sociology, Ph. D. in anthropol- 
ogy, etc.) ? 

2. How large is this secondary pool, and what are 
its prospects for expansion? 

VII. Strategies to Create New Institutional Re- 
sources Designed to Provide Additional Aca- 
demic Sociologists and New Sociological 
Knowledge 

1. New institutional resources appear necessary 
insofar as the following conditions were found to 
exist: 

a. A need for qualified manpower that is far 
greater than the number now employed 

b. A relatively few qualified persons becoming 
available from existing training institutions 

c. A major expansion of training programs and 
personnel that is costly and probably not feasible 

d. Increased efficiency in recruitment that is 
not apt to reduce substantially the need for quali- 
fied manpower 

e. Recruitment from secondary sources that 
will not add appreciably to the pool of available 
personnel and may be undesirable in any event 
because it represents a change in standards. 



2. What new institutional resources may be cre- 
ated to upgrade existing personnel and recruit sub- 
stantial numbers of qualified persons who would 
otherwise go elsewhere? 

a. What support is available for this new type 
of institution? 

b. Wliat programs are endorsed for its opera- 
tion? 

c. What should its administrative structure be? 

d. Who should comprise its faculty or staff? 

e. Wliat means are likely to best ensure its ac- 
cess to key targets for training and recruitment? 

f. TVhat sources can provide its funds? 

The task of developing a rational manpower pol- 
icy for academic sociology, or any other field, must 
depend on obtaining relevant empirical data to an- 
swer the kinds of questions outlined in the above 
schema. The task is further complicated when a 
field or position requires a particular type of work 
experient:e or set of personality characteristics in 
conjunction with formal training. 

For example, qualifications for a juvenile court 
judge may include a certain amount and type of 
legal practice in addition to a professional law de- 
gree. An alternative set of qualifications may re- 
quire clinical pra'-’^ice with children in addition to 
professional training in psychiati'y.^ 

Insofar as additional qualifications can be clearly 
identified and established, they can be built into 
the component parts of the manpower schema. 
However, the failure to clearly specify qualifica- 
tions, or the absence of a reasonable consensus on 
the specific qualifications, makes it all but impos- 
sible to empirically assess manpower needs and to 
rationally formulate manpower and training policy. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to this 
task for the field of probation/parole and the edu- 
cational institutions that can provide it with quali- 
fied manpower. 

Sample and Methodology for Analysis of 
Probation/Parole Manpower 

In order to apply the manpower schema to pro- 
bation/parole, relevant policy data were obtained 
from the populations listed below.^ 



- Such extreme differences in professional education are not 
fanciful in relation to the training recommended for juvenile 
and family court judges. Project surveys found that two-thirds 
of the law school deans (67 percent) recommended a profes- 
sional law degree for these positions (only one dean out of 58 
recommended psychiatry). Among 135 directors of psychiatric 
residency centers, psychiatric training was recommended for 
the juvenile or family court judge by more respondents (30 
percent) than were general law and criminal law combined 
(25 percent) . 

®A substantial number of additional organizations com- 
pleted questionnaires for the project. These organizations are 
not represented here because policy items were omitted from 
their manpower, training and education questionnaires. See 
volumes 2 and 3 of this series for analysis of the need for 
qualified manpower in correctional institutions and law en- 
forcement (forthcoming). 



Number of Organ!- Return 
zations rate 



Type of organization 


Sur- 

veyed 


Re- 

sponded 


Per- 

cent 


Criminal Justice systems: 

All probation and 
parole systems 


1.647 


807 


49.0 


Major correctional institu- 
tion systems 


210 


93 


44.3 


Major law enforcement 
systems — 


237 


108 


45.6 


Colleges and universities (other 
than professions schools) 


838 


511 


61.0 


Professional schools: 

Social work 


58 


50 


86.2 


Clinical psychology 


67 


44 


65.7 


Psychiatry 


234 


184 


78.6 


Law 


133 


83 


62.4 


University Crime and Delin- 
quency Centers 


27 


26 


96.3 


Total 


. 3,451 


•1,906 


•55.2 



* Excludes late returns and completed Questionnaires that did not 
contain policy items for this study. 



The composition of populations other than pro- 
bation/parole is described in appendixes A to E.^ 

Probalion/Parole Systems.® The 807 probation 
and parole systems from which data were drawn 
for this analysis constitute a 49 percent return of 
the 1,647 systems in the United States which were 
listed in a comprehensive agency directory® and to 
which project questionnaires were mailed from 
February to June, 1966J 

Table 1 gives the distribution of responding pro- 
bation and parole systems among nine regions of 
the United States. 

The composition of responding probation and 
parole systems by function and age of offenders is 
contained in table 2. 

The distribution of responding probation and 
parole systems by the level of government at which 
they are located is shown in table 3. 

The probation/parole systems that responded to 
project questionnaires are located in 49 States and 

*A more detailed descripton of the criminal justice and 
college p^ulations is found in Herman Piven and Abraham 
Alcabes, Education, Training, and Manpower in Corrections 
and Law Enforcement (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Development, 1966), Source Books I-IV. 

®A probation and parole system was defined as follows: all 
departments, divisions, and branch offices of a public organ- 
ization whose functions include probation or parole work or 
administration, and whose personnel were recruited to and 
operate under the direction of the same top probation/parole 
executive. 

"National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Probation 
and Parole Directory, United States and Canada (New York: 
1963). This directory was updated in 1965 through corre- 
spondence with relevant state departments and reports from 
field staff of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
Nineteen systems were removed from the population (and the 
number was adjusted to 1,647) because of post office returns 
for “no such address” or letters stating that the organization 
performed no probation/parole functions or was part of a 
larger probation/parole system that received a project ques- 
tionnaire. 

’’ See appendix F for a copy of the probation/parole ques- 
tionnaire (long form). 



Table 1. — Responding Probation and Parole Systems 
Classified by Region 



Region • 


Number and percent of 
responding systems 




Number 


Percent 


New England 


(56) 


6.9 


Middle Atlantic 


(109 


1.5.5 


East North Central 


214) 


26.5 


West North Central 


(71) 


8.8 


South Atlantic 


(120) 


14.9 


East South Central 


(40) 


5.0 


West South Central 


(55) 


6.8 


Mountain 


64) 


7.9 





(77) 


9.5 


All regions of the U.S.’’ 


(1) 


.1 



Total (807) 99.9 



• The nine regions correspond to those nsed by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation for purposes of their Uniform Crime Reports, Fed- 
eral district probation and parole offices were assigned to the region 
containing that city in which the district office was located. 

Centralized federal system serving all regions of the country. 



Table 2. — Responding Probation and Parole Systems Classified 

by Function and Age Level of Offenders 

Number and percent of 



Function and age 
level of offenders 



responding systems 
Number Percent 



Probation (only): 

Adults (only) J79 

Juveniles (only) 

Adults and juveniles. 

Subtotal - (491) 

Parole (only): 

Adults (only) — fl6) 

Juveniles (only) (19) 

Adults and juveniles 

Subtotal (BO) 

Probation and parole: 

Adults (only) 

Juveniles (only) (^20) 

Adults and juveniles (142) 

Subtotal (285) 

Unclear (1) 

Total 



- (79) 


10 


- (242) 


SO 


- (170) 


21 


- (491) 


61 


- (16) 


2 


- 19 ) 


1 


(4) 


<1 


- (80) 


4 


.. (23) 


3 


.. ( 120 ) 


15 


.. (142) 


18 


.. (285) 


35 


-- ( 1 ) 


<1 


.. (807) 


100 



Table 3. — Questionnaire Returns From Probation and Parole 
Systems Classified by Level of Government 




Number of questionnaires 


Return 

rate 


Government level 


Sent 


Returned 


percent 


Federal 


74 


47 


64 


State 


126 


80 


63 


County 


1,355 


633 


47 


Municipal 


92 


47 


51 


Total 


1,647 


807 


49 



the District of Columbia.® Michigan is represented 
by the largest number of probation/parole systems 
(70),® followed by Ohio (57), New York (51), Cali- 
fornia (43), and Massachusetts (42). Those states 
with the smallest representation are Wyoming and 
West Virginia (2 each), and Alaska and Vermont 
(1 each). 

A detailed questionnaire of 14 pages (long form) 
was mailed to 247 probation or parole systems con- 
sidered most likely to engage in extensive training. 

* Rhode Island is not represented. 

"Includes all probation /parole systems located within the 
State regardless of government level. 
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These systems were of the following types: (1) cen- 
tralii!ed systems on the State and Federal levels;^® 
(2) systems with 10 or more full-time probation or 
parole officers^^ on any level of government. The 
return rate from these “larger” systems was 74 per- 
cent. 

A briefer questionnaire of four pages (short form) 
was sent to 1,400 smaller probation/parole systems 
whose staff included less than 10 full-time proba- 
tion/parole officers.^2 yhe return rate from these 
smaller systems was 45 percent. A substantially 
higher rate of questionnaires was returned by larger 
systems than by smaller systems at each of the four 
levels of government. The rate of questionnaire re- 
turn by government level and size of system is sum- 
marized in table 4. 

Table 4. — Questionnaire Returns From Probation and Parole 
Systems Classified by Level of Government and Size of System 



Number of questionnaires Return 
Level of government rate 

and size of system Sent Returned percent 



Federal: 

Large 12 9 75 

Small 62 38 61 

State: 

Large 91 64 70 

Small 35 16 46 

County: 

Large 130 101 78 

Small 1,225 532 43 

Municipal: 

Large 14 8 57 

Small 78 39 M 

Total 1,647 807 ^ 



Manpower findings that are reported in this 
volume are extrapolated from 807 responding pro- 
bation/parole systems to the 1,6'17 such systems in 
the population at the time of survey. The maximum 
overestimate is shown below, indicating that “large” 
systems are overrepresented in the sample by 7.6 
percent. 



Size of 

probation /parole system 


Population 


Sample 


Large * 

Small •> 


Percent 

15.0 

85.0 


Number 

(247) 

(1,400) 


Percent Number 
22.6 (182) 

77.4 (625) 




100.0 


(1,647) 


100.0 (807) 



* “Large” systems are those which are centralized on the State or 
Federal level or employ at least 10 full-time probation/parole officers. 



•> “Small” systems employ fewer than 10 full-time probation/ 
parole officers. 



^®A centralized system was defined as one which had pro- 
bation or parole jurisdiction over an entire geographical-gov- 
ernmental unit (e.g., an entire State). A decentralized system is 
operationally autonomous but has jurisdiction over only one 
part of a geographical-governmental unit (e.g., Federal district 
probation /parole offices). 

“ This is as indicated in the Probation and Parole Directory, 
op. cit. 

“Followup questionnaires to nonrespondents were also 
short-forms. Questionnaires were addressed personally to the 
chief probation /parole officer or his administrative equivalent. 
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No adjustment was made for the differential rate 
of response between “large” and “small” systems. 
Manpower figures may therefore be slightly over- 
estimated. However, there are several reasons for 
believing that manpower figures may be under- 
estimated. 

First, all agencies in the original population that 
failed to report data on staff size to the NCCD direc- 
tory were automatically classified as “small” (fewer 
than 10 officers). An unknown proportion of the 
1,400 “small” systems in the directory population 
employ a staff of at least 10 officers. Small systems 
therefore constitute .somewhat fewer than 85.0 per- 
cent of the total population. Study findings indicate 
that 80.6 percent of the responding systems employ 
fewer than 10 probation/parole officers.^® 

A second reason for believing that manpower 
findings may underestimate the population is the 
fact that two-thirds (67.6 percent) of the responding 
probation/parole systems employ five or fewer offi- 
cers.i^ One-sevemli of the systems (14.2 percent) re- 
port no such staff memberr and appear to be over- 
represented in the sample.^® This latter group is 
comprised of agencies with some probation/parole 
functions but which employ no professional staff 
“whose major assignment is direct practice with 
cases.” 1® It also includes organizations which are 
assigned some probation /parole cases but whose 
primary service functions are in public welfare. 
These organizations are technically classified as 
probation/parole systems even though they may 
not employ any full-time probation/parole offi- 
cers. 

In sum, then, it appears that manpower findings 
from the study sample may reflect an overestimate 
from one known factor and an underestimate from 
another set of factors. 

The manpower figures that follow are based on 
the judgment that no special weights be assigned 
in either direction. Manpower findings are there- 
fore extrapolated directly from the 807 responding 
probation/parole systems to the 1,647 systems in the 
population at the time of survey. 

Chapter 2 will analyze the extent of the man- 
power shortage for each of the following roles: (1) 
probation/parole officers; (2) administrators and 
supervisors; and (3) training officers. 



“See Education, Training, and Manpower in Corrections 
and Law Enforcement, op. cit.. Source Book III, table 4, p. 4. 

» Ibid. 

“ Ibid. 

“ For example, the Division of Probation, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. 

"For example, Baldwin County, Ala., Department of Pen- 
sions and Securities. See Probation and Parole Directory, op. 
cit., p. 14. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Extent of Manpower Shortages 

in Probation/Parole 



The extent of the manpower shortage in proba- 
tion/parole depends mainly on the criteria used 
to determine how many such personnel are needed. 
The analysis that follows provides two rates of 
shortage: (1) the official shortage rates based on the 
number of official vacancies in relation to the num- 
ber employed; (2) executive assessment shortage 
rates based on the number of personnel needed in 
relation to the number employed. 

As shown by the findings below, official vacancy 
rates in probation/parole represent a substantial 
manpower shortage. However, on the basis of ex- 
ecutive assessments of the number of personnel 
needed for the most effective operation of their 
agencies, the manpower shortage in probation/ 
parole reaches critical proportions. 

Overview of Probation/Parole Manpower 

Number Employed. An estimated 26,600 persons 
were employed full-time on the professional staffs of 
all probation/parole systems in the United States 
at the end of 1965. This total includes approxi- 
mately 21,100 probation/parole officers, 5,100 ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, and 450 training staff. 
At the time of the survey,^ the average size was 
slightly over 16 professional staff members per 
agency for the 1,647 probation/parole agencies in 
the United States. The ratio of probation/parole 
officers to administrators and supervisors was just 
over 4 to 1. There was approximately 1 training 
officer to every 60 staff members. 

Official Vacancies. At the beginning of 1966, 
there were approximately 2,100 probation/parole 
positions that were budgeted but unfilled. These are 
official vacancies and they constitute S.Tpercent of 
the total probation/parole work force actually em- 
ployed at the time. The official vacancy rate of 8.1 
percent may be regarded as the scope of the man- 
power shortage for probation/parole by the stand- 
ard of official public policy. 

The highest rate of official vacancies at the be- 
ginning of 1966 was that for training officers, with 
almost one vacancy for every five positions that were 
filled. 



The probation/parole survey was conducted from February 
through June, 1966. Agency listings were drawn from the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Probation and 
Parole Directory, United States and Canada (New York: 1963). 
This directory was updated in 1965 through correspondence 
with relevant state departments and reports from field staff 
of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 



Manpower Needed for “Most Effective Opera- 
tion” of Pi bation/Parole Agencies. According to 
top probation/parole executives, almost 8,800 more 
staff members — or an additional one-third — were 
needed at the beginning of 1966 for their agencies 
to function most effectively. A further increase of 
approximately 9,100 staff members was considered 
necessary for the following year. The probation/ 
parole executives thus foresee a need for a total 
professional work force of approximately 44,500 
by the beginning of 1967. This amount represents 
an addition of 17,800 probation/parole personnel, 
or 67.0 percent more than the number actually em- 
ployed a year earlier. By the standard of executive 
assessment, then, a considerably higher manpower 
shortage exists in probation/parole than is pre- 
scribed by official public policy. 

The highest rate of shortage was that for train- 
ing officers; almost four additional staff members 
were needed for every one employed. 

Table 5 summarizes the scope of the manpower 
shortage for professional staff of probation/parole 
agencies. 

Table 5. — Estimated Size of Probation f Parole Staff Employed 
and Needed in the United States, 1966- 67 “ 

Needed 

„ , Employed Beginning Beginning 

Source of standard end of 1965 1966 1967 

Official public policy 26,633 28,780 (*) 

Probation/parole executives 26,b33 35,394 44,468 

• Based upon data from 807 probation/parole systems. Includes 
officers, administrators, supervisors, and training staff. 

* Data not available at the time of survey. 

Chart I shows the manpower shortage rates for 
probation/parole staff. Each shortage rate is deter- 
mined by the percentage increase needed in the 
work force beyond the number actually employed 
at the end of 1965. 



Chart I. — Estimated Rates of Manpower Shortage for 
Probation! Parole Staff in the United States, 1966-67 

100 % — 



80% — 



60% — 



40% — 




Official 
public policy 
(beginning 1966) 



32.9% 




Executive 
assessment 
(beginning 1966) 



67.0% 




Executive 
assessment 
(beginning 1967) 
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Probation/Parole Officers (Line Practitioner) 

Number Employed. At the end of 1965, approxi- 
mately 21,100 full-time probation/parole officers 
were employed in all probation/parole agencies 
throughout the United States.^ This is an average 
of 12.8 officers for each of the 1,647 probation/ 
parole systems in the country on every level of gov- 
ernment. However, most agencies (67.6 percent) 
employed five or fewer probation/parole officers. 
Approximately 26 systems, or 1.6 percent of all sys- 
tems, employed more than 100 officers; these systems 
employed almost one-third (31.2 percent) of the 
probation/parole officers in the country. 

Official Vacancies. At the beginning of 1966, 
there were approximately 1,650 positions^ for pro- 
bation/parole officers that were budgeted but un- 
filled. These official vacancies constituted 7.8 per- 
cent of the total probation/parole work force for 
that time. This official 7.8 percent vacancy rate may 
be regarded as the scope of the manpov/er shortage 
for probation/parole officers with respect to the 
standard of official public policy. 

Officers Needed for “Most Effective Operation” 
of Probation/Parole Agencies. In the judgment of 
top probation/parole administrators, approximately 
26,700— or 5,600 additional officers— were required 
for the most effective operation of their agencies. 
In terms of this executive standard, the shortage was 
26.6 percent of the total officer work force, or one 
vacancy for every four officers employed. 

An even greater need for probation/parole officers 
was anticipated by agency executives for the follow- 
ing year. Changing factors, such as an increase in 
caseload, led them to expect a need for approxi- 
mately 34,600 prohation/parole officers by the be- 
ginning of 1967. This means an additional 7,900 
officers, or 29.6 percent over the amount needed for 
effective agency operation the previous year. More- 
over, it represents a total increase of 13,500 proba- 
tion/parole officers, or 64.1 percent more than the 
number actually employed a year earlier.^ 

»This total does not include supervisors, administrators, or 
training officers, who will be discussed separately. 

•Personnel standards for these positions varied somewhat 
among agencies. Qualifications for the probation /parole officer 
will be considered in detail in chapter 3. 

* Figures reported to the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice show a manpower 
shortage of 88.4 percent for probation /parole officers and 
supervisors at the beginning of 1966. The number of person- 
nel needed (26,711) is based on quantified workload standards 
of the Special Task Force on Correctional Standards as follows: 

(1) an intake officer for each 450 to 500 cases referred annually; 

(2) a workload of 50 units, where each case under active suj^r- 
vision is rated as 1 unit, each regular probation investigation 
is rated as 5 units, and each preparole investigation is rated as 
3 units; (3) a full-time supervisor for every 6 full-time officers. 

According to the above standards, almost one additional 
staff member was needed for each officer and supervisor ac- 
tually employed at the beginning of 1966. 

See National Council on Crime and Delinquency, “Correc- 
tion in the United States— A Survey for the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
Crime and Delinquency, January 1967, pp. 240, 268, and 271. 
The NCCD survey was conducted from February to Septem- 
ber 1966. 
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Table 6 summarizes the scope of the manpower 
shortage for probation/parole officers. 



Table 6. — Estimated Number of Probation f Parole Officers 
Employed and Needed in the United States, 1966—67 







Needed 


Source of standard 


Employed 
end of 1965 


Beginning 

1966 


Beginning 

1967 


Official public policy 21,082 

Probation/parole executives 21,082 


22,735 

26,681 


(* *) 

34,587 



♦ Data not available at the time of survey. 



Chart II shows the rates of manpower shortage 
for probation/parole officers. 

Chart II. — Estimated Rates of Manpower Shortage for 
Probation! Parole Officers in the United States, 1966-67 

100 % — 




^ Percentages are based on number of officers needed for the m^t 
2 ffective operation r.f the agencies compared with the number of offi«> 
3 ers employed at the end of 1965. 

Probatipn/Paroie Administrators and Supervisors 

The manpower pattern for administrative and 
supervisory staff in probation/parole is very similar 
to that for probation/parole officers. 

Number Employed. Approximately 5,100 full- 
time supervisors and administrators were employed 
in 1,647 probation/parole agencies at the end of 
1965 (mean=3.1). 

Official Vacancies. Approximately 400 adminis- 
trator and supervisor positions were budgeted but 
unfilled at the beginning of 1966. The official va- 
cancy rate for these personnel therefore constituted 
8.1 percent of the total of such personnel in the 
work force. 

Administrators and Supervisors Needed for 
^‘Most Effective Operation” of Probation/Parole 
Agencies. Executives of probation/parole judged 
that their agencies would need approximately 7,100 
supervisors and administrators for the most effective 
operation at the beginning of 1966. This would 
mean approximately 2,000 additional staff members, 
or 38.7 percent more than the number actually em- 
ployed. A need for about 800 more supervisors and 
administrators was anticipated for the following 
year. Accordingly, approximately 7,900 supervisors 
and administrators would be required for the most 
effective operation of probation/parole agencies in 
the beginning of 1967. This represents 54.8 percent, 
or 2,800, more supervisors and administrators than 
the number actually employed a year earlier. 
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Table 7 summarizes the extent of the manpower 
shortage for probation/parole administrators and 
supervisors. 



Table 7 . — Estimated Number of Probation j Parole Supervisors 
and Administrators Employed and Needed in the United 
States, 1966-67 







Needed 


Source of standard 


Employed 
end of 1965 


Beginning 

1966 


Beginning 

1967 


Official public policy 5,106 

Probation /parole executives 5,106 

“ Data not available at the tinu? of aui*vev. 


5,518 

7,082 


7,905 



Chart III provides the rates of manpower short- 
age for supervisors and administrators of proba- 
tion/parole agencies. 



Chart III . — Estimated Rates of Manpower Shortage for 
Probation ! Parole Supervisors and Administrators in the 
United States, 1966-67 

100 % ■— 

80% — 



parole executives reported that for the most effective 
operation of their agencies they required approxi- 
mately 1,625 training officers at the beginning of 
1966. This would be an increase of 1,200 training 
officers or almost triple the number actually em- 
ployed. A need for approximately 350 more training 
officers was anticipated for the following year. 
Thus, the number of additional training officers 
needed by the beginning of 1967 exceeded 1,500, or 
was 344 percent more than the number actually em- 
ployed the previous year. 

Table 8 records the range of the manpower short- 
age for probation/parole training officers. 



Table 8. — Estimated Number of Training Officers ® Employed 
and Needed in the United States, 1966^7 







Needed 




Employed 


Beginning 


Beginning 


Source of standard 


end of 1965 


1966 


1967 


Official public policy.—. 


445 


527 


(*) 


Probation /parole executives 445 


1,631 


1,976 



• Probation/parole staff members whose major assi^ment is to 
plan* organize, and conduct agency training programs. 

♦ Data not available at the time of survey. 



60% ~ 



40o/o ~ 




Official 
public policy 
(beginning 1966) 



54.8% 




Executive Executive 

assessment assessment 

(beginning 1966)“ (beginning 1967)* 



“ Percentages in these columns are based on the number of ad- 
ministrators and supervisors needed for the mpst effective operation 
of the agency as compared with the number employed at the end of 
1965. 



Training Officers in Probation/Parole 



Number Employed. At the end of 1965, approxi- 
mately 450 staff members in 1,647 probation/parole 
agencies were engaged in training as their major 
assignment. There was thus an average of about 
one training officer for every four probation/parole 
agencies in the United States. 

Official Vacancies. There were about 80 training 
positions that were budgeted but unfilled. The offi- 
cial manpower shortage of training officers consti- 
tuted 18.4 percent of the total work force of these 
personnel. 

Training Officers Needed for “Most Effective 
Operation” of Probation/Parole Agencies. Ad- 
ministrative emphasis on upgrading staff through 
in-service training can be seen in the widespread 
need for additional training officers. Probation/ 



Chart IV provides the rates of manpower shortage 
for training officers of probation/parole agencies. 



Chart IV . — Estimated Rates of Manpower Shortage for Pro- 
bation/Parole Training Officers in the United States, 1966-67 

500% — 

400% — 



300% — 



200 % — 



100% — 

18.4% 



Official Executive Executive 

public policy assessment assessment 

(beginning 1966) (beginning 1966)“ (beginning 1967)“ 

“The percentages in these columns are based on the number of 
training officers needed for the most effective operation of the agency 
as compared with the number employed at the end of 1965. 




The findings of this chapter reveal that public 
policy differs greatly from executive and profes- 
sional judgment with regard to the number of per- 
sonnel needed in probation/parole. By the stand- 
ards of official public policy, the manpower shortage 
is of sufficient magnitude to be of serious concern. 
By the standards of executive and professional judg- 
ment, it is of such a magnitude as to constitute a 
manpower crisis. 
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CHAPTER 3 






lor Probation/Parole 



The previous chapter identified the number o£ 
probation/parole personnel needed. Who are the 
potential recruits who could qualify for these posi- 
tions? The problem is not merely one of "bodies” 
but of persons qualified to engage in practice with 
delinquents and adult offenders. 

The real crisis in social welfare is manpower — 
not merely quantity but quality; not merely 
filling jobs but rendering a valuable profes- 
sional service; not merely being employed in 
any ap;ency but working in soundly managed 
agencies in which professional skills are utilized 
to their fullest extent.^ 

This chapter is addressed to the following ques- 
tions: To what extent is qualified manpower being 
made available for recruitment to probation ana 
parole? Is the pool of qualified manpower likely to 
increase or decrease? Will the pool be sufficient to 
meet the manpower shortage? 

Tw'o kinds of data are needed in order to answer 
these questions. First, one must identify the educa- 
tional programs that formally qualify personnel for 
practice in probation/parole. Second, one must de- 
termine the number of graduates who constitute the 
pool of qualified manpower available for recruit- 
ment. 

Educational Standards and Qualifications of 
Existing Staff 

The number of qualified persons available for 
recruitment to probation/parole obviously depends 
on the standards used to determine who is qualified. 
Throughout this analysis, our primary source of 
reference for qualifying standards will be that of 
executive judgment. Additional sources and stand- 
ards of qualification will be identified from project 
surveys, the literature, and private correspondence. 

There are two reasons for selecting agency ex- 
ecutives as the primary source of standards: (1) 
these executives are most likely to be knowledgeable 
about the particular problems and needs of their 
agencies; (2) they are in a key position to control 
the hiring and firing of agency personnel. It is im- 
portant to emphasize the strategic importance of 
agency administrators in an analysis of manpower 
shortage if it is to be of relevance for policy. It 
seems unlikely that new manpower policies and 
programs can succeed unless the pool of personnel 
considered qualified by the agency executives, who 
must recruit them and evaluate their work perform- 
ance, is expanded. 

‘Joseph Weber, “Manpower: The Real Crisis in Social Wel- 
fare,” Personnel Information, vol. 11, No. 1, January 1968, p. 1. 



The probation/parole executives whose educa- 
tional recommendations are reported throughout 
this study represent 146 major probation/parole 
systems in the United States. A major system is one 
that employs at least 10 full-time officers, or is cen- 
tralized on either the Federal or State level.^ Fifty- 
six percent of these systems are probation agencies, 
15 percent are parole agencies, and 29 percent have 
responsibility for both probation and parole. 
Thirty-one percent of these systems serve only juve- 
nile offenders, 25 percent serve only adult offenders, 
and 44 percent provide services for both age groups. 

The 146 systems represented in this study consti- 
tute 59 percent of all 247 major probation/parole 
systems in the country at the time of survey. They 
are distributed as follows by level of government: 

(a) 75 percent of major Federal systems (9 of 
12 )- 

(b) 54 percent of major State systems (49 of 91). 

(c) 62 percent of major county systems (81 of 
130). 

(d) 50 percent of major municipal systems (7 of 
14). 



RECOMMENDED EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. So- 
cial work is the formal training that probation/ 
parole executives strongly advocate as qualification 

Table 9. — Education Recommended by Probation! Parole 
Executives to Qualify Personnel for Probation ! Parole Practice 
' University area Percent of 

Work role recommended * executives ** 



Probation /parole officer Social work 46.3 

(adult caseload). 

Probation /parole officer Social work 56.8 

(juvenile caseload). 

Probation /parole Social work — 86.9 

administrator. 

Three probation /parole Social work... *51.8 

roles combined. 

Training leader in Social work 51.4 

their agency. 



* More executives advocate this university area for a degree than 
any other from among 11 choices. 

>> Percentages are based on responses of top executives of 146 
major probation/parole systems and do not include nonrespondents 
to the particular item. 

0 The rank order of the remaining five university areas that were 
advocated by at least some executives is as follows: corrections; so- 
ciology (general); criminology; psychology (general); and public 
administration. The following five university areas were not advo- 
cated by a single executive: law (general); law (criminal); police 
science; psychiaUry; and psychology (clinical). 



“ A centralized system was defined as one which had proba- 
tion or parole jurisdiction over an entire geographical-govern- 
mental unit (e.g., an entire State). A decentralized system is 
operationally autonomous, but has jurisdiction only over one 
part of a gjeographical-govemmental unit (e.g., Federal dis- 
trict probation /parole offices). 
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Cor probation/parole practice. As shown in table 9, 
social work consistently ranked highest among tlie 
11 university areas from whicli agency executives 
were asked to select an appropriate education for 
probation/parole.* * 

QUALIFICATIONS OF EXISTING PBOBATION/ 
PAROLE STAFF. I’he educational qualifications of 
most probation/parole personnel vary sharply from 
the standard set oy their executives. There is some 
evidence that the educational level may be decreas- 
ing in probation/parole. This pattern runs con- 
trary to the rising educational level in most social 
welfare programs. According to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, the proportion of social welfare per- 
sonnel with two or more years of graduate study 
increased between 1950 and IfioO.** 

A recent survey done for the President's Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice found that only a few probation/parole 
agencies set an educational qualification that re- 
quired graduate social work training.® The educa- 
tional standard for employment of juvenile proba- 
tion officers was described as follows: 

Only 4 percent of the agencies maintain the 
preferred educational standard of a master’s 
de^ee in social work or one of the allied so- 
cial sciences.® 

The parallel fibres reported by the NCCD sur- 
vey for other probation/parole personnel are sum- 
marized in table 10. 



Table 10 . — Percentage of Probation! Parole Agencies With an 
Educational Standard of a Graduate Degree * 



Work role 


Type of agency 


Officers 


Supervisors Administrators 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Juvenile probation 


4.0 


C) 


15.0 


Juvenile parole 


2.5 


27.5 


(!) 


Adult probation •’ 


0.9 


4.4 


7.3 


Adult parole 


0.0 


3.9 


_J!) 



■ Oata for officers and supervisors are from the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, “Correction in the United States — A Sur- 
vey for the President’s Commission on. Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice,’’ Crime and Delinauency, January 1967, table 
16, p. 242. Data for administrators are from the same source, pp. 
67 and 171. 

** Excludes “misdemeanant probation” because flKures could not be 
combined for an overall percentage. 

* No data reported. 

Several earlier studies report somewhat higher 
percentages for the educational level attained by 
staff members of probation/parole agencies. A Chil- 
dren's Bureau survey indicated that approximately 
10 percent of 2,000 juvenile probation officers pos- 
sessed a graduate degree.'^ A 1962 study by the 

•For the educational standards recommended by other pro- 
fessional and academic groups, see chapter 4. 

• See Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Manpower 
in 1960 (New York: National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 
undated), p. 38. 

•■’See National Council on Crime and Delinquency, "Correc- 
tion in the United States,” op. cit., table 15, p. 242. 

•Ibid., p. 57. 

^U.S. Children’s Bureau and National Institute of Mental 
Health, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Re- 
port to the Congress on Juvenile Delinquency, 1960, p. 42. 
Cited in ibid., p. 57. 



Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion covered the educational achievement of proba- 
tion/parole officers in 12 western States (see table 
11 ). 

Table 11. — Percentage of Juvenile Probation /Parole Officers 
With 2 Years or More of Graduate Education • 

Work role: Percent 

Probation officer 24.8 

Parole officer 87.0 

• dmwn from Int«ratc.vt Commiiiion for Hightr 

EducAtiQn, An tnt$r$tat6 Approach to e/uvenUe (Boul^* 

atr^ Oolo.i 1968), Ublt 4, p. 7; ptxcontazm mvo bMtd on vmpomm 
of 286 probution ofliowra und 86 part^it offioera. 



A 1960 national survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed that among personnel who provide 
services to adult offenders and court services for 
children about 8.6 percent held a graduate degree 
in social work. The national average for personnel 
in all social welfare programs was 17 percent.® 
Table 12 summarizes the educational attainment 
of the two personnel groups that are relevant to 
probation and parole. 



Table 12 . — Educational Achievement of Social Welfare Per- 
sonnel Who Provide Services to Adult Offenders and 
Court Services for Children • 

" Program 

Services to Court services 

Educational achievement adult offenders for children 



High school or some college ... 
Bachelor’s degree or some 

graduate work 

Master’s degree in social work 
Other graduate degree 

Total 

Number of personnel.... 



Percent 


Percent 


23 


31 


57 


52 


8 


9 


12 


7 


100 


99 


(5,254) 


(4,923) 



■ Data are drawn from Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Salaries and Workina Conditions of Social Welfare 
Manpower in i960 (New York: National Social Welfare Assembly, 
Inc., undated), table IS, p. 39. 



Two surveys conducted by this project indicate 
that social work training is highly atypical in the 
probation/parole agency. Table 13 summarizes find- 
ings on education from a survey of probation/ 
parole personnel. It shows that about one proba- 
tion/parole Staff member in 12 holds a graduate 
degree in social work. This finding is virtually 
identical to that shown by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the study described above. 



Table 13. — Educational Achievement of Probation / Parole 

Personnel • 



Educational achievement 


Personnel 
Percent Number 


High school or some college 

Bachelor’s degree or some graduate work... 

Master’s degree in social work 

Other graduate degree 


.. 15.3 
- 67.3 
8.5 
.. 8.9 


Pi 

n 


Total personnel 


„ 100.0 


(1,021) 



* Data are based on responses of officers, supervisors, and admin* 
istrators from 26 probation /parole systems. Twenty-four systems are 
on the State level; one is a large municipal agency. 



Table 14 reports findings on the most typical 
educational background of probation/parole agency 
personnel. It shows that less than one agency in 20 
is recruiting a sizable complement of new officers 

•See Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare 
Manpower in I960, op. cit., table 18, p. 89. 
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trained in social work. It also reveals that recent 
employees of the probation/parole agency are even 
less likely than experienced officers to be qualilied 
by social work or otlier graduate training. Some of 
the latter personnel, however, may have received 
their training after employment in probation/ 
parole. 



Table li.-^^Typical Education of Staff in Probation I Parole 
Agencies * 



Typical education 




Work role 


Trainee ’’ 


New 
officer ® 


Experienced 
officer “ 




Percent 


P^reent 


Percent 


High school or some college . 


20.0 


4.8 


5.7 


Badielor’s degree 


. 80.0 


88.4 


76.9 


Master’s degree in social work 




4.8 


12.6 


Other graduate degree 




2.9 


5.7 


Total 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 


Number of agencies 


■ (M) 


(64) « 


(87) 



* Data are based on affenoy deflcriptions of the most typical eduoii** 
iion of their probation /parole personnel encatred in in-servioe train- 
inf durinf 1966, 

® A trainee was dehned as a full-time employee who would become 
a member of the professional staff only upon completion of his on- 
the-job traininir apprenticeship. 

® A new probation/parolo oflloer was defined as a member of the 
professional staff for less than 6 months. 

^ An experienced probation/parole oflloer was defined as a member 
of the professional staff for at least 6 months. 

* Five systems are represented twice because the typical education 
of their new ofHoei^s was equally characterized by two of the listed 
cateBories. 

The central facts that emerije from study data and 
other sources reveal a wide disparity between the 
educational qualifications of probation/parole staff 
and the standards held by probation/paroie execu- 
tives. Very few agencies maintain an educational 
standard that requires social work training as for- 
mal qualification for employment. Only a small per- 
centage of probation/parole personnel are trained 
in social work. Newer recruits to the probation/ 
parole staff are less likely than more experienced 
staff members to be trained in social work. 

It seems reasonable to infer from these findings 
that the stress of the manpower shortage is being 
reflected in a lowering of educational standards for 
probation and parole personnel. 

Availability of Social Work Graduates for 
Probation/Parole” 

To what extent are qualified graduates becom- 
ing available for recruitment to probation and 
parole agencies? This section will describe study 
findings on the number of trained practitioners pro- 
duced by graduate schools of social work over the 
past 2 years and their rate of recruitment to proba- 
tion/parole. 

Undergraduate Programs. Relatively few aca- 
demic institutions offer an undergraduate degree 
program in social work. A recent listing shows 190 
undergraduate departments of colleges and univer- 

*‘‘It is a startling fact that today no one knows how many 
social workers are needed to staff the programs already au- 
thorized. Even though precise figures are lacking, the picture 
is dismal. There are many more positions than social workers 
to fill them.” Wilbur J. Cohen, “The Role of the Federal 
Government in Expanding Social Work Manpower,” Health, 
Education, and Welfare Indicators, March 1965, p. 9. 



sities "offering courses with social welfare con- 
tent." Undergraduate courses are generally lo- 
cated in departments of sociology and sociology/ 
anthropology. Only about a fourth (46) of the de- 
partments listed are described as social work, pre- 
social work, social welfare, or social service. The di- 
versity of undeipraduate courses and programs 
makes it difficult to assess the number of students 
who graduate from a degree pro^am in social work. 
The task is further complicated by the absence of 
clear criteria about what constitutes an undergrad- 
uate social work progiam. 

The wide variety of social welfare offerings as 
well as the variety of methods used by the 190 
(undergraduate) member institutions in ac- 
counting for their student enrollment makes 
comparable statistical reporting very difficult.^^ 

Graduate Programs. The master’s de^ee in so- 
cial work is widely acknowledged as that which 
would professionally qualify one for social work. 
At the time of this survey, there were 58 accredited 
schools of social work in the United States that of- 
fered the master’s degree.^^ Fifty of these schools 
(86 percent) responded to the project mail question- 
naire of approximately 10 pages. Questionnaire 
items were highly structured and precoded. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the questionnaires were 
filled out oy the dean or director; the rest were 
completed by respondents in other administrative 
or teaching positions of the school. 

The 50 graduate schools of social work from 
which data were drawn for this report are located 
in 31 States and the District of Columbia. Their 
regional distribution is shown in table 15. 



Table 15 . — Location of Responding Social Work Schools 

by Region 



Region 


Number of 
schools 


Return 

rate 


New England 


4 


Percent 

80 


Middle Atlantic 


9 


75 


East North Central 


10 


91 


West North Central 


7 


100 


South Atlantic. 


7 


88 


East South Central 


1 


50 


West South Central 


5 


100 


Mountain 


2 


100 


PaciBc 


5 


83 


Total 


50 


86 



The graduate school of social work is located at 
a university and is usually an autonomous profes- 
sional school. The master of social work program 



^"See Council on Social Work Education, Statistics on Social 
Work Education 1966 (New York: 1967), table 130, pp. 15-18. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

‘“See Council on Social Work Education, Graduate Profes- 
sional Schools of Social Work in Canada and the U.S.A. (New 
York: January 1965). Brandeis was excluded because it offered 
only the doctoral degree at the time of study. Puerto Rico 
was excluded because it could not be assigned to one of the 
50 states and parallel data for manpower needs in Puerto 
Rican probation /pa role were not available. 

See appendix F for a copy of the questionnaire for gradu- 
ate schools of social work. 
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requires 2 academic years of full-time training. Pro- 
fessional accreditation of the school is carried out 
through the Council on Social Work Education. 
Classroom courses and field experience are integral 
parts of the program.^^ 

SOCIAL WORK GRADUATES IN THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1965 - 66 . The total number of master’s 
degree graduates from all schools of social work in 
the U.S. for the academic year 1965-66 was 3,653. 
No school awarded more than 200 degrees and the 
mean was 62.^® 

SIZE OF THE M.S.W. MANPOWER POOL FOR 
probation/parole. The total number of social 
work graduates may be regarded as the maximum 
potential manpower pool available for recruitment 
during the year to all positions for which the social 
work degree is considered qualification.^® 

Several factors substantially reduce the number 
of social work graduates that are likely to be avail- 
able for recruitment to probation and parole posi- 
tions. The most important of these is the compe- 
tition for graduates from other practice fields and 
programs.^'^ The Bureau of Lctbor Statistics survey 
lists the following programs {other than progi’ams 
providing court services for children and services 
to adult oirenders) as employing 105,622 persons in 
social work positions in 1960: public assistance, 
othei family services, noninstitutional child wel- 
fare, institutional child welfare, school, social work, 
rehabilitation services, medical social work in hos- 
pitals, medical social work in other health settings, 
psychiatric social work in hospitals, psychiatric 
social work in other health settings, services to 
aged in institutions, group work, community or- 

“See appendix D for further description of social work 
schools in the sample and population. 

‘“See Statistics on Social Work Education, op. cit., table 206, 
p. 24, (excluding Puerto Rico). Project findings are virtually 
identical; they show a mean of 60 graduates from the schools 
in the U.S. that were accredited in time for the survey. 

‘“This assumes that no appreciable pool of trained social 
workers enters the labor market during the year from any 
source other than the graduate schools. An active recruitment 
of trained housewives could, for example, conceivably modify 
this condition. 

“It is assumed that the mobility of trained social workers 
already in the labor market is fairly evenly distributed from 
one practice field to another. 

^“Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Man- 
power in 1960, op. cit., p. 39. This study showed a personnel 
total of 115,799 in all programs. Two program categories 
clearly include probation /parole personnel: (1) court services 
for children, employing 4,923 persons (4.3 percent of the 
total): and (2) services to adult offenders, employing 5,254 
persons (4.5 percent of the total). 

For purposes of this analysis, the figures above probably 
underestimate probation /parole manpower in 1960 by a major 
factor. This underestimation derives from the fact that some 
probation /parole programs are not separately identifiable 
from the BLS survey and are apparently included under 
broader categories (e.g., juvenile parole under noninstitutional 
child welfare work). An overestimation derives from the fact 
that some programs other than probation /parole are included 
under “services to adult offenders" (e.g., adult correctional 
institution personnel). See ibid., pp. 119-123. 



ganization, teaching social work, and recreation 
programs.!® The National Commission for Social 
Work Careers estimates that 130,000 persons were 
employed in all social service positions in the U.S. 
as of 1967.8® 

Disqualification by school evaluation is a second 
factor that is apt to reduce the social work man- 
power pool for probation/parole. Deans of social 
work schools considered about one-third, or 1,200, 
of their master’s degree graduates in 1965-66 as not 
trained for practice in correctional settings.®! 
Whether or not these 1,200 social work graduates 
are objectively as well qualified for probation/pa- 
role practice as their fellow graduates is less rele- 
vant than is the likelihood that they will be en- 
couraged to seek careers in other practice fields and 
disqualified from probation/parole through school 
evaluations and letters of reference.®® 

A third factor that substantially reduces the pool 
of social work graduates available for probation/ 
parole is the specialization interest and experience 
of students. An estimated total of 750 social work 
graduates in 1965-66 completed a year of field ex- 
perience in a correctional agency during their 2 
years of social work training.®® 

Table 16 lists the five graduate social work schools 
that had a comparatively large share of master’? ^ 
gree students located in correctional agencies ioa 
field instruction during 1965—66. These five schools 
had a total of 143, or 12.7 percent, of their full-time 
students placed in correctional field agencies as of 
November 1, 1965. 



^^Some authorities prefer to exclude personnel in ''recre- 
ation programs’* from discussion of social work manpower, 
thus reducing the total by 10,448 in 1960. See U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Closing the Gap in Social 
Wo7'k Manpower, Report of the Departmental Task Force on 
Social Work Educatio7i and Manpoxuer (Washington, D.C.: 
1965), table 9, p. 34. See also National Commission for Social 
Work Careers of the National Association of Social Workers, 
Manpoxver — A Community Responsibility (New York: 1968), 
p. 58. 

"‘^See Manpower — A Community Responsibility, op. cit., 
p. 58. This figure apparently excludes recreation workers. 

Based upon school responses to the following question- 
naire item: “Approximately what proportion of these students 
(awarded a master’s degree through your school this academic 
year) are trained so they can practice in correctional settings?” 

Disqualification from corrections by school evaluation may 
relate to the fact that about 60 percent of social work students 
are women. See Statistics on Social Work Educatioxi 1966, op. 
cit., table 205, p. 23. 

^This figure is based on school responses regarding the 
number of first and second year master’s degree students with 
fieldwork placements in probation /parole agencies, correc- 
tional institutions, and “other correctional agencies.” 

Data from the Council on Social Work Education indicate 
a somewhat smaller figure of approximately 600 master’s de- 
gree students in correctional field placements during the aca- 
demic year 1965-66 among 60 schools. This figure is derived 
as follows; 547 students already in correctional field place- 
ments as of November 1965, plus approximately 60 students 
from the pool of those in combined fields and those not yet 
assigned (in proportion to the existing distribution of 7.5 per- 
cent in correctional field placement^. Sec Statistics on Social 
Work Education 1965 (New York: 1966), table 255, p. 28. 
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Table 16,— Fi’we Schools of Social Work With a Large Share 
of Master’s Deg)-ee Students in Correctional Field Placements, 



November 1965’* 

" Students in correctional Rank among 

field practice schools — 

Graduate school N umber of Rank among number of 

of social work students schools M.S.W. students 
University of ~ 

Michigan 37 1 2 

University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 34 2 3 

University of 

Washington 29, 3 8 

University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. 22 4 28.5 

Tulane University 21 5 7 



_ » Data are drawn fi'om Council on Social Work Education, Statia- 
tioa on Social Work Eduoatimi 1965 (New York: 1966), table 266, 
p. 28. Puerto Rico not included. 

Table 17 lists the five largest social work schools 
that had a comparatively small share of master’s 
degree students located in correctional agencies for 
field instruction during 1965-66. These nve schools 
had a total of 51, or 3.9 percent, of their full-time 
students placed in correctional field agencies as of 
November 1, 1965. 

Table 17. — Five Largest Schools of Social Work With a Small 
Share of Master’s Degree Students in Correctional Field 

Placements, November 1965 “ 

Students in correctional Rank among 
field practice schools — 

Graduate school Number of Rank among number of 
of school work students schools M.S.W. students 



Columbia University 


10 


18.5 


1 


University of Chicago .... 


3 


44 


4 


New York University 


19 


7 


5 


Fordham University 


17 


10.5 


6 


Florida State University. 


2 


48 


9 



“ Data are drawn from Council on Social Work Education, Statia- 
tics on Social Work Education 1965 (New York: 1966), table 255, 
p. 28. Puerto Rico not included. 



The 750 social work graduates with fieldwork ex- 
perience in corrections may be regarded as the 
yearly manpower pool with a likely potential for 
recruitment to probation/parole. Even this pool of 
1965—66 graduates with likely recruitment potential 
must be further reduced for two reasons. First, al- 
most all of these graduates have also completed a 
year of field experience in agencies other than cor- 
rections. It is as likely, then, that they will pursue 
their specialization interests and experience in other 
fields as that they will do so in corrections. The 
graduate pool with high potential for recruitment 
to corrections is thus halved to 375. 

A further reduction occurs because probation and 
parole must compete with other correctional agen-, 
cies for the limited pool of 375 annual social work 
graduates (in 1965-66) who are likely to pursue 
their specialization into the correctional field. 

It is estimated that about two-thirds of the social 
work graduates recruited to corrections take posi- 
tions in probation and parole agencies. About 
one-fourth take jobs in training schools and other 
correctional institutions.^"* The remainder go into 
various other programs, such as work with street 

A companion volume will analyze parallel data on man- 
power and education for correctional institution systems. 
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gangs and agencies such as the National Council 
on Crime and Delincjuency, the John Howard Asso- 
ciation, and the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

Reports from social work deans furnish the dis- 
tribution of the 375 recent M.S.W. graduates who 
were likely to be recruited into corrections during 
1965-66. As table 18 shows, the recent graduate is 
most likely to take a position as a probation/parole 
officer if he goes into the correctional field. 

Table 18. — Positions Usually Filled by Students of Social 
Work Schools Who Go Into Corrections Upon Graduation ° 

Percent of 
social work schools 



Position usually filled 
by M.S.W. graduates: 

Probation or parole oflicer 70 

Supervisor or administrator in 

probation and parole 48 

Staff member in correctional institution 46 

Supervisor or administrator in 

correctional institution 32 

Other correctional position ^ 



Data are drawn from responses of social work deans concerning 
‘‘the types of positions usually filled by those of your students who 
go into corrections upon graduation from the master's program.'' 

The distribution of correctional personnel pro- 
vides a second basis for estimating the proportion 
of graduates likely to be recruited into probation/ 
parole rather than other correctional positions. 
Table 19 shows the approximate number of per- 
sons in the types of agencies and positions included 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of social 
welfare manpower in 1960. 

Table 19, — Estimated Distribution of Personnel Employed in 
Correctional Agencies and Positions Classifiable as Social 
Work,^ End of 1965 

Number Percent 



Probation and parole ^ 26,633 68.1 

Correctional institutions 9,500 24.3 

Other correctional agency or position 3,000 7.7 

Total 39,133 1^.1 



» See Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Sah 
arics and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Manpower in 1960 
(New York: National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., undated), pp. 
119-124. Departures from the BLS classification are as noted. 

^ Figures are based on project data for probation/parole officers, 
supervisors, administrators, and training officers. See tables 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 above. 

® This is probably a conservative figure. It is based on the follow- 
ing estimates for staff of all 1,242 correctional institution facilities 
in the U. S., excluding personnel in local jails: (1) approximately 
4,550 classificaton and general counseling staff; (2) approximately 
2,800 of the diagnostic and treatment staff for clinical services; 
(3) approximately 2,150 of the superintendents, wardens, research 
workers, social service and cottage^life supervisors, and other admin- 
istrative positions designated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. See 
Volume 2 of this series on Correctional Institutions. 

^ This is a tentative figure and is not supported by concrete data. 

According to these data, probation and parole 
agencies throughout the country could expect to re- 
cruit approximately 250 new social workers in 1965- 
66 from the pool of 375 graduates likely to go into 
corrections. These 250 graduates comprise 6.8 per- 
cent of all 3,653 M.S.W. graduates for the academic 
year.^^ 



“’A parallel analysis based on fieldwork data from the 
Council on Social Work Education would yield somewhat 
smaller figures: 303 graduates for corrections, of which 202 
would be available for probation/parole. Thus, probation/ 
parole would recruit 5.5 percent of all M.S.W. graduates for 
the academic year. 
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This pool of social work graduates is sufficient to 
fill about one-eighth of the official manpower va- 
cancies in probation/parole at the beginning of 
1966. It would fill about 60 percent of the official 
vacancies for supervisors and administrators.^^ It is 
less than the number needed to meet the manpower 
requirements for additional staff as reported by the 
executive of a single large probation/parole agency. 

SOCIAL WORK GRADUATES IN THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1966 - 67 . The most recent available figures 
indicate that the total pool of qualified personnel 
produced by graduate schools of social work ex- 
panded by about 250 graduates, or 6.8 percent, from 
the academic year 1965—66 to 1966-67.^^ The num- 
ber of accredited graduate schools in the U.S. was 
increased to 63, and the total number of M.S.W. 
graduates rose to approximately 3,900 (excluding 
Puerto Rico).28 

There was an expansion of about 10 percent in 
the number of social work graduates with special- 



Criminologist Daniel Glaser recommends that the best 
staff use for master’s degree graduates from social work or 
psychology is as case supervisors. See his ‘‘The Prospect for 
Corrections,” in Charles S. Prigmore (ed.) Manpower and 
Training for Corrections (New York: Council on Social Work 
Education, 1966), p. 31. 

It may be argued that a policy which minimized job per- 
formance and experience as criteria for promotion is likely 
to be dysfunctional to staff morale and recruitment. 

”The increase from 1964—65 to 1965—66 was 475 graduates, 
or 14.9 percent (excluding Puerto Rico). 

*The National Commission for Social Work Careers re- 



ized interest and experience in corrections.^® Ap- 
proximately 825 master's degree graduates in 196o- 
67 had obtained student field experience in a cor- 
rectional agency during their social work training. 
Probation and parole could expect to recruit about 
276 of these graduates. 

The proportion of social work students that ob- 
^ tained nelci experience in corrections remained con- 
stant over the 2 academic years. The increase in 



ports 64 schools in 1967 and 3,969 graduates for 1966-^67. 
These figures apparently include Puerto Rico and Bvandleis. 
See Manpower — A Community Responsibility, op. cit,, p. 58. 

The Council on Social Work Education lists 63 accredited 
schools offering a master's prograrn as of November 1, 1966, 
including Puerto Rico. See Statistics on Social Work Educa- 
tion, 1966, op cit., table 103, p. 12. 

^Figures reported by the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion show 617 master's degree students assigned to correctional 
agencies for fieldwork as of November 1, 1966, compared with 
547 students a year earlier. See Statistics on Social Work Edu- 
cation 1966, op. cit,, table 255, p. 30 and Statistics on Social 
Work Education 1965, op. cit., table 255, p. 28. These figures 
do not include students not yet assigned to field instruction 
for the academic year and students in combined fields. 

Master’s students assigned to correctional field placements 
constituted 6.6 percent of all students as of November 1, 19(56 
and 6.7 percent as of November 1, 1965. See Statistics on Social 
Work Education 1966, op. cit., table 255, p. 30, and Statistics 
on Social Work Education 1965, op. cit,, table 255, p. 28. 

The adjusted totals are 7.5 percent for both 1966 and 1965. 
These latter percentages eliminate the students that will not 
be in field instruction and prorate those not yet assigned and 
in combined fields. 



Chart V. — Manpower Needs in Probation I Parole During 1966-1967 and the Availability of Qualified Personnel for Recruitment 



Work role 



Probation/parole officers: 

Official vacancies, beginning 1966 

Executive assessment, beginning 1966 

Executive assessment, beginning 1967 - 

Probation/parole administrators and supervisors: 

Official vacancies, beginning 1966. 

Executive assessment, beginning 1966,.. 

Executive assessment, beginning 1967 

Probation/parole training officers: 

Official vacancies, beginning 1966 

Executive assessment, beginning 1966 

Executive assessment, beginning 1967 

Total professional staff 

Official vacancies, beginning 1966 

Executive assessment, beginning 1966 

Executive assessment, beginning 1967 

• Qualiiied by the criterion of executive judgment. Social work was 
the university area strongly advocated for a degree by probation/ 
parole executives in order to qualify personnel for each position. See 
table 9 above. 

^ ^ The number needed in addition to those employed in 1,647 proba* 
tion/parole agencies at the end of 1965. All numbei*s are rounded to 
the nearest 25. See tables 5, 6, 7, and 8 above. 

^ The total number of master’s degree graduates from the U.S. 
schools of social work during the relevant academic year. See * ’So- 
cial Work Graduates in the Academic Year 1965—66” and ^Social 
Work Graduates in the Academic Year 1966-67” above. 



Additional Qualified personnel available * 
manpower Maximum Likely Expected 
needed ** pool ® pool ^ recruitment ® 



1,650 


3,650 


750 


250 


5,600 


3,650 


750 


250 


13,500 


3,900 


825 


275 


400 


3,650 


750 


250 


1,975 


3,650 


750 


250 


2,800 


3,900 


825 


275 


75 • 


3,650 


750 


250 


1,175 


3,650 


750 


250 


1,525 


3,900 


825 


275 


2,125 


3,650 


750 


250 


8,750 


3,650 


750 


250 


17,825 


3,900 


825 


275 



The total number of social work graduates who had completed a 
year of specialized held experience in a correctional agency. See 
“Size of the M.S.W. Manpower Pool for Probation/Parole,” above. 

^ The total number of social work graduates with correctional held 
experience who were apt to be recruited to probation/parole rather 
than another practice held or another type of correctional agency. 
See “Size of the M.S.W. Manpower Pool for Frobation/Parole,” 
above. 

^ Includes probation /parole officers, administrators, supervisors, 
and training staff. 
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graduate specialists therefore depended mainly on 
new schools and an expanded student body. 

Most social work schools (66 percent) reported to 
this project that the number of their master’s stu- 
dents enrolled in corrections programs for 1966-67 
would be about the same as that for the previous 
academic year. One-third of the schools (34 percent) 
expetted an increased number of students m field- 
work or classroom courses in corrections. No school 
reported a decrease. The increase in graduate spe- 
cialists among established schools is not evenly dis- 
tributed but concentrated in a minority of social 
work schools. 

Chart V summarizes findings on the number of 



trained social workers available in relation to man- 
power needs of probation/parole during 1966 and 
1967.f 

It is apparent that the available pool of social 
work graduates is far too small to narrow appreci- 
ably the manpower gap in probation/parole. The 
following chapter will, therefore, consider the feasi- 
bility of expanding this pool. 



“‘As stated earlier, this analysis assumes that the number 
of trained social workers leaving probation/parole during the 
year for other fields^ of practice is about the same as the 
number being recruited into probation/parole from other 
practice fields. 



